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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


In recent years farmers and nurserymen have found that certain 
hybrid types of plants have qualities which make them preferable to 
either of their parents. Likewise in the industrial accounting field 
a process of hybridization has been going on and today in many 

‘ases the pure job systems or the pure “ideal” standard cost systems 
have been superseded by what might be called hybrid systems—plans 
of accounting which utilize the features of the various types of 
cost systems best suited to the peculiar conditions of the individual 
plant. Especially noticeable in recent years has been the growth 
of plans which might better be described as cost accounting with the 
aid of standards than as standard costs. Cost standards are used 
for measurement and control purposes, but the accounts are carried 
at actual cost and inventories valued and cost of goods sold dete rmined 
on an actual cost basis. The two articles in this issue of the Bulletin 
deal with cost plans of this type and are illustrative of the various 
ways in which standard costs can be utilized. 

The author of our first article is Edward J. Hanley, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., who received his B.S. 
degree from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1925 and his 
M.B.A. from the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard, in 1927. Joining the General Electric Co. in 1927, Mr. 
Hanley worked successively on the staff of the Works Accountant, 
as Auditor in Charge of Works Accounts and as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Schenectady Wire and Cable Department. Since 1936, 
he has been connected with the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. as 
Secretary and Treasurer, where he is in charge of all accounting 
matters. Mr. Hanley is a Past President of the Albany Chapter and 
served for three years as a member of the National Board. 

Ralph H. Barr, author of our second article, is Secretary of Hunt 
Brothers Packing Co. of San Francisco, a position which he has 
held since 1919. Educated at the University of California, Mr. Barr 
began his business career in 1911 as Accountant and Cost Accountant 
for the Mercereau Bridge and Construction Co. In 1914 he trans- 
ferred his connection to the American Seedless Raisin Co., and 
during 1918-19 spent one year with Haskins & Sells before joining 
his present company. In addition to his membership in N.A.C.A., 
Mr. Hunt is an associate member of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and a member of the California State Society of C.P.A.’s. 





Articles published in the Bulletin present many different viewpoints. 
In publishing them the Association is net sponsoring the views ex- 
pressed, but 1s endeavoring to provide for its members material which 
will be helpful and stimulating. Constructive comments are welcomed 
and will be published in the Forum Section of the Bulletin. 
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AN APPLICATION OF STANDARD COSTS IN THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


By E. J. Hanley, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Penn. 


Introduction 


ype subject of standard costs is not new and has been discussed 

at great length in the publications of our Association. Further, 
many accountants use these procedures in their day-to-day work 
and are therefore conversant with most of the matters treated 
herein. To others, standard costs may mean just another ap- 
proach to the problem of cost finding which is already being han- 
dled satisfactorily by other methods. It is assumed, however, that 
a specific application of standard cost procedures in steel manu- 
facture may be of interest to many. 


Description of Processes 

The strip mill in which this system has been applied receives 
steel in the form of billets, which are generally rectangular in 
cross section and of various lengths, weighing from 150 pounds to 
2,000 pounds each. These billets are first hot rolled into hot 
rolled strip in any of three hot mills, depending upon the size of 
the finished product. Hot rolled bands, so-called, in widths ex- 
ceeding the capacities of the hot mills, are also received at the 
plant. 

The next operation on all material that is to be further processed 
is a pickling or cleaning operation. Then the steel is successively 
cold rolled, annealed, and finally slit to finished size. It may also 
be levelled or flattened and it may be copper plated in this par- 
ticular plant. 

The product of the mill is sold in various stages of manufac- 
ture as hot rolled, hot rolled pickled and oiled, cold rolled, and 
polished. The steel itself may be of any of approximately 125 in- 
dividual analyses falling within the following general classifica- 


tions: 


CarBON STEELS 
Low Carbon 
High Carbon 
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ELectricaL (SrLticon) STEELS 
Field Grade 
Armature Grade 
Dynamo 
Transformer 


STAINLESS STEELS 
Chrome 
Chrome Nickel 


MAGNETIC AND OTHER SPECIAL ALLOYS 


In addition, strip steel is sold in an almost infinite variety of 
widths, gauges and tempers. Further, there are requirements for 


various kinds of edges, tapers and finishes. 


Cost Accounting Difficulties in the Past 

Productwise, any cost system presents great difficulties in this 
type of piant and with this type of product. About 170 orders 
per day are received and each one presents a different problem. 
True, the operations are essentially simple but the possible com- 
binations of them are such that job-order costs become almost 
meaningless; that is to say, the mere recording of time against 
particular orders, in an attempt to obtain intelligent cost results, 
produces so many divergent answers to what is apparently the 
same problem that a tremendous amount of analysis is required 
to explain what, on the surface, appeared to have been inexplicable 
differences. 

In any event a job-order cost system had been previously tried 
and discarded in this mill. Currently operations were being car- 
ried on under an overall process cost system up to the installation 
of the present cost plan. This overall system was totally inade- 
quate because of the variety of ways in which an order might be 


processed. 


Choosing a New Procedure 

So much for the background and the reason why it was con- 
sidered advisable to change cost procedures. As to the type of 
cost plan, consideration was given to both the “ideal” standard 
cost plan and the “basic” standard cost plan. Fundamentally, in 
the writer’s opinion, there is little difference in these two plans. 
Under the first, or “ideal” plan, standards are set at about what 
is expected and are changed from time to time as occasion de- 
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mands. Under the second, or “basic” plan, standards are main- 
tained indefinitely (in theory at least) and measurement of at- 
tainment is gained from measuring the deviation of current per- 
formance from past practice. 

Two things were influential in determining the choice of the 
“basic” standard cost procedure. One was its treatment of vari- 
ances. Under- or over-liquidated overhead expense or burden is 
the only variance that is removed currently from inventory ac- 
counts under this plan. Parallel accounts are carried for raw 
materials and work in process, the one at actual and the other 
at standard. When shipment is made, actual is cleared in the 
proportion that actual balances bear to standard balances, and 
the remaining variance rests in the actual account—in other words, 
inventories are carried at actual cost not at standard. 

The second reason the “basic” plan was chosen was that estab- 
lishing standards was a difficult problem and it was realized that 
some were going to be relatively quite different from others. 


Preparing the Standard Cost Plan 

As a first step in the installation of the plan, the important sales 
billed classes were determined and finally about twenty-five prod- 
uct groups or lines were chosen as being sufficiently important 
for separate treatment in the inventory accounts. 

Next, the departmentalization of the plant was studied and 
finally some twenty-nine direct production centers were estab- 
lished and some twenty-six indirect or non-productive centers. 

The distribution of overhead was carefully analyzed and new 
bases were determined wherever this was thought advisable. Then, 
after a satisfactory distribution to productive centers had been 
arranged, and after extended study of activity in these centers, in 
consultation with the management, the normal activity of each 
center was agreed upon and a normal burden rate in terms of 
dollars per hour of operation was established. In connection with 
the study of production centers a most careful review was made 
of the personnel in each center and labor was defined to the point 
of analyzing the crew at every operation, earmarking individuals 
as being direct labor or indirect labor. 

Production records for several years were reviewed and time 
standards were established for any size and any type of product 
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in each center, based upon statistics. The standard times so de- 
termined were then extended at the average earned rate for the 
crew and tactored for the normal burden rate to determine, finally, 
a dollar standard for any size or grade of material in each oper- 
ation. 

In only one operation, slitting, was any allowance for losses 
included in the standard. 

The raw materials in use were also analyzed and standard costs 
established for each of them. 

All mill routines were thoroughly studied and checked, and a 
scrap routine was devised to make sure that all scrap would be 
properly classified and carefully weighed. 

When this job was completed there had been established about 
50,000 standards for labor and burden and about 2,000 standards 


for material. 


Operation of the Standard Cost Procedure 

When an order is received at the mill it is scheduled and routed. 
The order is then passed on to the cost clerk who really “job 
costs” it; that is to say, he calculates a standard cost based on the 
route previously established. A copy of a typical cost card is 
shown on Exhibit 1. This card is placed in the active standard 
file and is used daily to cost the production reports and finally to 
cost sales for the particular order. 

Actual expenditures for a given product line or inventory ac- 
count, including overhead at normal rates, are charged to the 
proper inventory account. In the illustrated case Account No. 
281, covering high carbon, cold rolled annealed material is used. 
These inventory accounts are further subdivided between labor 
and burden on the one hand, and material on the other. Similar 
accounts are maintained at standard and are charged for the actual 
quantities involved at the standard costs appearing on the cost 
card, Exhibit 1. 

When material is scrapped in any operation, the labor and bur- 
den cost to that point, known as “prior labor and burden,” is re- 
moved from the standard labor and burden account, a contra 
entry being made to the standard cost control. (The standard 


cost books carry a standard cost control account to which contra 


entries are made in order that these accounts may be self-balanc- 
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ing). Simultaneously, the standard cost of material is removed 
from the standard material inventory with appropriate contra en- 
tries to the control account. Only the scrap value of material 
scrapped is removed from the actual inventory account, however, 
and as a consequence at the end of any period when the ratio to 
be applied to the standard cost of sales is determined, this ratio 
picks up the material loss. As an example, assume that the actual 
cost of material on a particular order to a certain point is $100. 
\ssume also that the standard cost of this material is $100. At 
this point there is $100 debit balance in both the standard material 
account and in the actual material account. Assume further that 
20 per cent of the material is scrapped and that the scrap value 
is $5. The standard value of material scrapped would be $20 
which would be removed from the standard inventory account 
leaving a balance of $80. The scrap value of the material is $5 
and that removed from the actual inventory account leaves a bal- 
ance of $05. When the material is shipped there is a ratio of 
$95 to $80, or 118 per cent plus. The cost of sales of $80 is fac- 
tored by this percentage so that the actual account would be re- 
lieved for the amount of $95. This illustrates how losses are 


picked up by the variance percentages. 


The Plan at Work 

Now for an actual example of the workings of the cost plan. 
Exhibit 1 is a cost card of 75,000 lbs. of copper plated material 
for the blank company—our order 64-321Z. The symbol 12C440 
notifies the cost department of the schedule that is to be followed 
in processing this order. Material falls into product class #281; 
widths and gauges are indicated and also the kind of material and 
the size of billet. In this instance we have a compound material 
of which the steel accounts for 978 Ibs. and plating material 22 
Ibs. (All figures on this card are fictitious and are shown for pur- 
poses of illustration only.) 

The operations involved on this order are: 


Code Operation Department 

6110 Hot Rolling 12” Mill 

O150 Pickling 12” Pickle 

6303 Cold Rolling 7%" Steckel Mill 
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6241 Plating Plating Department 
6180 Annealing Box Anneal 

6242 Wiping Wipers 

6212 Slitting Slitters 

6250 Whse. & Shipping 


‘rom our file of standards the cost clerk prepares this cost card 
showing (1) the material cost at each operation during which the 
material cost changes, (2) the cumulative material cost, (3) the 
labor and burden for each operation, and (4) the labor and bur- 
den accumulated to the prior operation, called “prior labor and 
burden.” It is to be noted that up to center 6241 the cost is based 
on 1000 lbs. of steel. At center 6241 the material is combined 
with the plating material and from there on the cost is based on 
978 Ibs. of steel and 22 Ibs. of plating material. At center 6212 
where the material is slit, a definite allowance is included for the 
loss and as a result the standard cost per 1000 lbs. of both ma 
terial and labor and burden are increased from there on to com- 
pensate for this allowance. 

In Exhibit 2 the whole , in is outlined and tied in with the cost 
card appearing on this exhibit as igure A. 

Figure I shows two parallel accounts, in one of which appears 
the actual cost of material purchased and in the other the standard 
cost of the same material. As material is purchased and the ac- 
count “Billets and Bands Purchased” debited at standard, a cor- 
responding entry is made to Standard Cost Control—l igure Kk, 
entry N. Then as material is transferred into process, the 
weight so transferred is shown on production reports and an entry 
is made to the proper work-in-process account, #281—Figure F, 
for actual pounds at standard cost. Simultaneously, the actual 
cost of material is transferred from the raw material accounts to 
the actual work-in-process account, Figure F, the raw material 
account being relieved on the basis of the standard cost of ma- 
terial transferred factored by the ratio obtained at the close of 
the period between the balance in the actual raw material account 
and the balance in the standard raw material account. For what- 
ever actual material may be scrapped an appropriate credit is 
made to the proper work-in-process material account, Figure F, 


at scrap value. 
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Actual payroll, Figure H, is reported separately as direct labor 
and indirect labor. Further, direct labor is also reported directly 
against major product groups departmentally and is allocated to 
product lines departmentally on the basis of relative standard labor 
costs for the individual lines within the product group. It is then 
accumulated by lines for all departments, Figure D, and is there- 
after charged to the proper work-in-process account, Figure I’. 
Expenditures for indirect labor, together with other items of ex- 
pense, are collected departmentally and summarized as burden, 
Figure G. Burden absorbed, Figure J, is then determined by 
multiplying actual man or machine hours by the normal burden 
rate and the burden absorbed is accumulated by product classes in 
each production center, Figure C. It is then summarized by ma- 
terial classes from all departments, Figure D, and is charged to 
the appropriate work-in-process account, Figure F. 

The ditierence between normal burden or burden absorbed, 
Figure J, and actual burden, Figure G, is transferred directly to 
profit and loss and does not enter the cost picture further. 

All entries to the standard cost accounts, except the entry to 
account “Billets and Bands Purchased,” originate with the pro- 
duction reports from the mill. Each department reports by order 
number beginning and ending weights of material, Figure B, and 
reference is made to cost cards to price these reports at standard. 

On operations where material is introduced into process, actual 
material weight is extended at standard and likewise the weight of 
acid and copper, as has already been mentioned. The standard 
labor and burden information developed from the order is sum- 
marized within departments for the product class, Figure C, and 
then further summarized by product classes from all departments, 
igure D. The weight loss on each item is extended at the stand- 
ard material cost and also at the prior labor and burden loss. 
Standard slit loss, where involved, is calculated and variations 
from standard slit loss in dollars determined. Appropriate entries 
are then made to the standard work-in-process account, Figure F. 
A corresponding credit for the standard labor and burden charge 
is made to the standard cost control. A credit is made to standard 
material for the standard value of the material loss and another 
credit to standard labor and burden for the prior labor and burden 
loss at standard, with a corresponding entry in each case to stand- 
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ard cost control. Variation from standard slit loss is treated sim- 
ilarly. All this information, except standard labor and burden, 
is summarized directly by product lines, Figure D, and is entered 
into work-in-process account, Figure F. 

The work-in-process accounts now consist of total actual cost, 
including burden at normal, while the standard cost accounts in- 
clude only the standard cost of material and standard labor and 
burden covering the material actually in the inventory with no 
allowance for lost material, with the exception of the slitting loss 
referred to heretofore. The ratios of the balances in the actual 
accounts and in the standard accounts represent variations for all 
reasons, that is to say, on account of performance and on account 
of material scrapped or removed from process for any reason. 

During the accounting period, in this case a month, invoices 
have been priced at standard material cost and standard labor and 
burden cost, as summarized on the cost cards, and in this manner 
the standard cost of sales has been determined. At the close of 
the month “actual versus standard” ratios are computed, based on 
the beginning balance plus the various charges in the work-in- 
process accounts, Figure F. Actual cost of sales accounts are 
then charged on the basis of standard cost factored by these ra- 
tios with appropriate credits to actual work-in-process accounts. 
The corresponding standard entries are again made to standard 
cost control. 

Perhaps the matter of parallel accounts has been unduly em- 
phasized in this paper in order to make clear the mechanics of this 
cost plan. The facts are that control accounts only are duplicated 
and the accounting for dual values does not involve duplication 
of accounting computations. In any standard cost plan, the 
detail work irvolves the accumulation of standard cost informa- 
tion. The accumula.ion of so-called “actuals” in this particular 
application is extremely simple as the units for which such costs 
are accumulated are not jobs, as in job costs, but rather some 


larger unit such as the product line. 


4 lvailable Reports 

With respect to the reports that are available, Exhibit 3 indi- 
cates the three that are regularly issued. Figure A, a report of 
productive labor, is issued at the close of each pay period, in this 
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case every two weeks. It compares actual labor with standard 
labor by major product lines in each department. The ratio of 
actual to standard is shown, the dollar variance and an analysis 
indicating the amount of variance occasioned by more time being 
used than the standard contemplated or higher than standard rates 
per hour being paid. The calculation of the variance analysis is 
made as follows: Actual labor cost and actual man hours are 
obtained from the payroll by departments for major product 
classes; standard labor and burden combined are similarly sum- 
marized from the standard cost detail; standard labor cost is then 
obtained by departments by factoring standard labor and burden 
to remove burden. Actual hours, then, times the difference be- 
tween actual labor rates per hour and standard labor rates per 
hour is the variation due to rates. The difference between total 
variance and this amount is the variance due to time. 

Figure B on Exhibit 3 shows the report of material losses by 
departments and by major product lines. This report is made 
monthly and is really a summary of all losses at standard and is 
obtained from the standard cost detail. 

Figure C of Exhibit 3 is a classified profit and loss statement 
showing gross profit for each product line. 


Cost of Operating the Standard Cost Plan 

In the first month in which the plan operated, aggregate ship- 
ments from the mill in question were $638,000. Approximately 
a year later shipments amounted to $1,500,000. The number of 
mill employees during the first month was 1,382, earning about 
$156,000 per month. At the second date there were approximately 
1,800 on the payroll, earning about $269,000 per month. 

Before the standard cost plan was installed five persons were 
doing an inadequate cost job. At the present time eleven are em- 
ployed in the cost department. In addition to the added personnel, 
moreover, it has been necessary to install some tabulating equip- 
ment, the rental for which amounts to about $60 per month and 
an additional $272 per month is being assessed from the home 
office for tabulating service. On this basis it may be said that the 
additional cost of operating the standard cost plan is about $900 
per month, an unknown part of which is occasioned by increased 


volume. 
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The results accomplished through the use of the plan in the 
past nine months are good, but all of the problems are not yet 
solved. Satisfactory cost estimates are being secured and the mill 
is obtaining information that heretofore was not available in the 
proper form. Many more benefits, however, can be derived. At 
the present time, though, the cost system is beginning to accom- 


plish what such a plan should, i.e.— 


1. It supplies data of assistance to the sales department. 
2. It supplies information of assistance to the mill management 
for control purposes. 

It supplies necessary information to relieve inventory ac- 
counts and provide classified profit and loss information. 
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THE USE OF STANDARD COSTS IN THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


By Ralph H. Barr, Secretary, 
Hunt Brothers Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Purposes of Cost Accounting 
1. Determining Selling Prices. 
ELLING prices are quite generally made to meet competition, 
and a knowledge of the cost of items manufactured by a single 
producer usually plays an unimportant part in his determination of 
what the selling prices shall be. However, it does contribute to 
the knowledge of the industry as a whole of what production and 
selling costs are, and doubtlessly does influence selling prices, al- 
though it does not follow that the industry as a whole can sell each 
item of its pack for an amount to yield a profit. 


2. Tends to divert sales and production into more profitable 
channels. 

A knowledge of packing and selling costs serves to show what 
are the profitable items to pack, thereby giving an opportunity to 
divert sales effort into the more profitable lines. The raw product, 
fruit or vegetables, is usually purchased at a flat price per ton, 
with due regard to quality, and the product may be packed into 
many sizes and styles of containers and many grades as to quality. 
The harvesting season is short, the product perishable to a high 
degree and must be packed immediately ; therefore decisions must 
be made quickly. After the crop is harvested, there is no more 
raw product of that variety for another year. The margin be- 
tween selling prices and cost of packing and selling is by no means 
uniform between the various sizes and grades, and the profitable- 
ness of the season’s operations may be dependent to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the proper decision as to the items to be 
produced. 

3. Furnishes information as a guide to controlling production 
efficiency. 

Also, due to the perishable nature of the product and to the 


shortness of the season, waste of raw product and other materials 
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and inefficiency of labor can eat up any potential profits unless the 

pack is watched constantly and control exercised immediately to 

curb wastes, for on some varieties the entire year’s pack is made 

in a few days. 

4. Determines inventory values and forms basis of variety 
profit and loss statements. 

The cost of production of the different items packed, with due 
regard to market values, furnishes necessary information to de- 
termine inventory values for the annual financial statements, and 
also forms the basis of annual profit and loss accounts by varieties. 


Kinds of Cost Statements Required 

To serve these purposes there are three kinds of cost state- 
ments required. First, there is the estimate of costs for the pro- 
posed pack for the coming season. These, compared with prospec- 
tive selling prices, will aid in determining the size of the pack to 
be made during the coming season, the varieties to be packed, and 
the tonnage of raw product to be contracted for. Of course, these 
costs must be complete, with direct packing and indirect packing, 
direct and indirect shipping, selling allowances and expenses, gen- 
eral and administrative expenses and financial costs. These costs 
are generally based on prior year’s experience, with changes for 
variations in unit costs of materials and changes in wage scales. 
All too frequently costs of this kind in the past have been pre- 
pared without full regard to the ledger with the result that many 
items of cost have been overlooked. 

Second, there are the daily cost reports for each variety of fruit 
or vegetable to show the efficiency of the operations in all their 
phases and to furnish information necessary to exercise proper 
controls to avoid wastes and inefficiency. In this industry the en- 
tire pack of any variety for the entire season is made in a very 
short time, and even the entire pack of all varieties may be pro- 
duced in enly a few months. However, part of the goods pro- 
duced may be stored in the warehouse for months and shipments 
spread out through the entire year. The most prevalent method 
of storing goods in the warehouse is to stack unlabeled and un- 
cased cans in the warehouse, thereby completing the manu factur- 
ing process, and deferring the labeling and casing until the time 
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of shipping. This procedure is not universal but is sufficiently 
prevalent to make its observance necessary in preparing cost sys- 
tems. The preparation of costs are therefore very clearly divided 
into production costs, which end with the cost of the fruit and 
materials in the can, and with the labor necessary up to the point 
of stacking in the warehouse. The subsequent costs incurred for 
the shipping containers, labels and the labor connected therewith 
are shipping costs and must be calculated as a separate operation. 

The largest volume of work comes from these direct produc- 
tion costs, which must be prepared daily for each variety of raw 
product, for both the day’s costs and for the entire costs for that 
variety for the season to date. Shipping costs have no part in 
this phase, and indirect expenses are not likely to be materially 
influenced by day-to-day packing programs, so that these daily 
cost reports need not deal with either shipping or indirect expenses 
in order to serve their function of giving management the informa- 
tion on which to control the efficiency of production. Nevertheless, 
these daily direct costs may with very little work be expanded to 
include the shipping, indirect, and selling and administrative ex- 
penses, in which case they become an up-to-the-minute record of 
selling costs. 

Third, there are the costs prepared after the pack is over. These 
serve as a basis for estimating future costs for the following year, 
for determining inventory prices, and for determining the profit 


‘actual” costs 


or loss made on each variety of fruit packed. These 
after pack are generally prepared tentatively within a short time 
after the pack has been completed and may be subject to correction 
at the close of the season when the full expenses for the year’s 
operations are determined, if these have varied materially from the 
estimates for the balance of the year, used in the tentative costs 
prepared immediately following the close of the pack. 


Some of the Problems of Cannery Cost Accounting 

In some respects the canning industry is in a very favored 
position as to produce costs. The elements requiring daily watch- 
ing and control are few, raw product, sugar, and labor being the 
principal ones. Other materials such as cans and cases are not 
likely to be subject to much waste, and other materials are rela- 
tively of little importance from the standpoint of cost. 
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On the other hand, it has problems involving principles which 
are of vital importance and require very careful consideration. 
These relate largely to the problem of joint costs in the raw prod- 
uct, in the labor, and in the distribution of overhead. 


Cost of Raw Product Is a Joint Cost 

As previously stated, the raw product is generally purchased at 
a flat price per ton, with due consideration to the quality of the 
product delivered. However, out of a ton of fruit will come many 
grades of finished pack. The cost of the raw product cannot be 
charged at a uniform price per pound to the various grades for the 
reason that the selling prices on the lower grades are not high 
enough to return the average price per pound on the fruit used. 
Therefore, the higher grades must be charged with enough more 
than the average price per pound to make up for the deficiency 
in the lower grades. The first problem confronting the cost ac- 
countant is the proper grade differentials. Of course, logically, 
these should be relative to selling values. Here again, further 
problems enter. Should the selling values be the price per case for 
the finished product, or should it be the price per case less the other 
elements of cost, such as cans, cases, labor, overhead, etc., leaving 
the net returns for the fruit to serve as the relative basis? 

The selling price per pound of fruit, either for the finished 
product, or after the deduction of other packing costs will vary 
greatly for the same grade of fruit in different size containers. 
Canned fruits are usually packed in Fancy, Choice, Standard, Sec- 
ond, Water, and Pie grades, and, among others, into size 2%, 2T, 
1T and No. 10 containers. The selling price per pound of fruit 
of Fancy grade in a 2% can will not be the same as in a 2T, or 
1T, or No. 10 can. Neither will the relative selling price per 
pound of Choice compared with the Fancy be the same for the 
different size containers. If the selling price is used to determine 
relative grade values, then we must choose some container as rep- 
resentative, but unfortunately no single size container can be taken 
as the guide, for all grades are not customarily packed in any 
one size container. 

At the present time the packing of fruit cocktail is becoming 
an important product. This is a mixture in one can of peaches, 
pears, cherries, pineapple and grapes. Obviously, the selling price 
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of a case of cocktail cannot be prorated directly to the different 
varieties of fruit used, except on an arbitrary basis. 

For these and other reasons, arbitrary differentials are generally 
recognized in the industry and are in quite general use. On 
peaches the differentials are Fancy 130, Choice 115, Standard 100, 
Seconds and Water 75, and Pie 50. This simply means that the 
total cost of the fruit is prorated over the entire pack in such a 
manner that in the final costs for the fruit, the cost of the Fancy 
grade will be 30 per cent more than Standard, Choice 15 per cent 
more than Standard, etc. 

It is well to mention here that these differentials are usually 
applied to the fruit delivered at the cannery which includes the 
price paid to the grower plus freight and hauling charges, and 
buying and receiving expenses, but with no processing labor. This 
is at variance with the theoretically sound principle of applying 
the differentials to the costs of the joint products at the time of 
separation. The net effect of this is that while the fruit itself and 
the receiving expenses bear grade differentials, the preparation 
labor does not, and is therefore charged to the various grades 
at a uniform price per pound. The result is probably not ma- 
terially affected, for if labor were included in the costs to which the 
differentials were applied, the differentials themselves would be 
changed to give approximately the same results, since the result 
that it is sought to obtain is to have each grade of fruit of a given 
variety show approximately the same margin of profit. 


Overhead Distribution 

A commonly used method of allocating overhead is in propor- 
tion to the total direct costs. There are three groups of overhead 
expenses, the factory overhead, the shipping overhead, and the 
general and administrative expenses. The justification for dis- 
tinguishing between factory indirect expense and shipping indirect 
expense is that the volume of work done in the two departments in 
the fiscal year is quite different. The first is the year’s produc- 
tion of goods manufactured, and the second is the year’s shipments 
of goods sold. The factory indirect expense is prorated over the 
total direct cost of production, the shipping indirect expense over 
the total direct costs of shipping (not the total direct cost of goods 
shipped) and the general and administrative over the total cost of 
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goods sold, including the factory indirect expense and the shipping 
direct and indirect expenses. 

This basis of prorating the indirect expenses over the total 
direct costs, with some deviations in the handling of the shipping 
indirect expenses, is the one most commonly used and is more 
equitable than either a direct labor basis or units produced basis. 
This method is undoubtedly the most equitable of the simple 
methods and has much merit, although under some circumstances 
it may give incorrect expense distributions. The most serious 
criticism of the method is that it causes a considerable variation 
in the amount of indirect expense apportioned to a single item 
with varying prices for raw product. These prices vary over ex- 
tremely wide ranges, and it is quite obvious that the actual amount 
of depreciation on machinery and equipment per case does not 
vary solely because the price of peaches varies from, say, $10 
per ton to $100 per ton. However, even this objection may in 
part be answered by the tendency for the pack to be reduced as 
the cost of fruit goes higher, thereby increasing the indirect ex- 
pense per case, the trend being toward justifying the variations 
resulting from price changes for raw product. 


Vechanics of Daily Cost Records 

The routine of preparing the three types of cost reports, esti- 
mated costs before pack, actual costs after pack, and daily cost 
records during the pack, is so similar that a discussion of the 
preparation of daily cost records will serve as an illustration for 
all the reports. This will cover the direct costs only, the indirect 
factory expenses, administrative and general expenses, selling ex- 
penses, and shipping expenses offering no unusual problems. 

The major items comprising the direct production costs are raw 
product, sugar, cans, labor, and rental and royalty on labor sav- 
ing machinery. There are other ingredients and materials, such as 
salt, spices, peeling compounds, fuel, water and power, the latter 
being treated as a direct cost on the basis that a more accurate 
apportionment will be secured thereby than by prorating as an 
indirect expense. The mathematical calculations will be confined 
to the major items only, the others being quite similar. 

These daily cost records are prepared on a standard cost basis. 


Prior to the operating season, a complete set of standard costs is 
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prepared for each item which it is expected will be packed, esti- 
mating the cost for each element in its production. These esti- 
mates should be worked out carefully by computing the proper 
quantities of raw materials to be used and the prices which it is 
expected will be paid during the season, using the grade differ- 
entials mentioned previously in preparing the cost of the raw 
product. The cost of materials used is generally the net cost de- 
livered at the plant. On raw product this includes the contract 
price paid the grower, plus freight and hauling charges, buying 
expenses, cold storage, when incurred, buying and receiving ex- 
penses, and expenses in connection with the use of lug boxes, in- 
cluding the losses from breakage and repairing and handling. The 
cost of cans and sugar includes the incoming freight, with a credit 
for any cash discount taken. 

While there are various methods in use for making the mathe- 
matical calculation of the standard cost per case, the following 
method is selected for its simplicity in illustrating the principle 
involved. All figures given are illustrative only and are not in- 
tended to reflect actual conditions. 


Calculation of Standard Cost in Advance of Season 
Raw Propuct, Grade Price per Pound 


ExHIsiT 1 


\ B c D E 
Expected Yield d {ctual Grade 
of Gradesin Relative Grade Price per 
Grades Per Cent Price Product Pound 
Fancy 10 130 1300 .04026 
Choice 40 115 .4600 .03562 
Standard 20 100 .2000 .03097 
Second 15 75 1125 02323 
Water 10 75 .0750 02323 
Pie 5 50 .0250 .01549 
100 1.0025 


The percentages in Column B are those which it is estimated 
will be obtained per ton of fruit for the various grades, and 
should be based on the average for several prior seasons. The 


relative grade prices shown in Column C may be conveniently 
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looked upon as tentative or trial prices per pound. Then the total 
relative cost of a ton of fruit at these prices would be the footing 
of Column D, i.e. 1.0025. 

Now we will estimate as closely as we can at this time what a 


ton of fruit actually will cost: 


Contract price to grower ....... ...- $50.00 
Freight and hauling............ 4.00 
Ce cea siacwscedsauwn ee a 
Lug box expense ......... 2.50 
SO, MEE giiveceecweissctiuawcuas 1.75 


$62.10 or $.03105 per pound 


The actual grade prices per pound for the various grades are 
obtained by multiplying the average cost per pound $.03105 by 
the grade differentials, and dividing each by 1.0025, or to simplify 
the calculations, first divide $.03105 by 1.0025, which is $.030973, 
and multiply this by the grade differentials, which gives for the 
actual grade prices per pound, the figures in Column E, 

At this point it is well to prove the costs per pound of the vari- 
ous grades by proving back to the total cost per ton, multiplying 
the pounds which it is expected will be obtained out of a ton of 
fruit of the various grades, by the calculated cost per pound of 
fruit of the various grades shown in Column E, which should 


result in a total cost of $62.10. 


PROOF OF GRADE PRICES PER TON 


Pounds Grade Total 

per Cost per per 

Grade Per Cent Ton Pound Ton 
Fancy 10 200 $.04026 $ 8.05 
Choice 40 800 .03562 28.50 
Standard 20 400 .03097 12.39 
Second 15 300 02323 6.97 
Water 10 200 .02323 4.64 
Pie 5 100 .01549 1.55 
100 2000 $62.10 


Raw Propuct—Standard Cost per Case 

The standard cost per case for raw product is obtained by mul- 
tiplying the pounds of raw product required per case by the rela- 
tive grade prices per pound, as shown in Exhibit 2. 
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| 
EXHIBIT 2 
Lbs. Raw Grade Price Cost 
Product per per 
Size Grade per Case Pound Case 
2” Fancy 40 $.04026 $1.610 
Choice 40 03562 1.425 
Standard 40 .03097 1.239 
Second 40 .02323 .929 
Water 40 02323 .929 
10 Fancy 36 04026 1.449 
Choice 36 03562 1.282 
Standard 36 03097 1.115 
Water 36 02323 836 
Pie 58 01549 898 
The preparation of the standard cost for raw product is the 
most complicated, due to the price differential for the various 
grades. The standard costs for other materials is quite simple, as 
is shown for sugar. 
SuGAR—Standard Cost per Case 
EXHIBIT 3 
Lbs. Sugar Cost per case @ 
S 1s Grade per Case 5¢ per pound 
2! Fancy 9.8 490 
Choice 6.6 330 
Standard 3.9 195 
Second 1.4 070 
10 Fancy 8.9 445 
Choice 6.1 305 
Standard 3.5 175 
Cans—Standard Cost per Case for Cans 
The cost of cans is similarly calculated, allowing for waste which 
we will assume to be % of one per cent: 
EXHIBIT 4 
( ost ( ost 
Size No. of per 1000 of Cans 
Can Cans per Cans per Case 
Case Waste Deltwwered 
2 24 005 $30.00 $.7236 
10 6 005 50.00 3015 
Laspor—Standard Cost per Case for Labor 
I 
The cost of labor for the standards must be obtained from ex- 
perience, with due regard to changes in wage scales. The costs are j 
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usually prepared for the preparation, canning, cooking and stack- 
ing departments, in order to localize inefficiencies and determine 
responsibility. We will assume the labor to be as follows by 


departments : 


EXHIBIT 5 


24 10 10 Pie 
Preparation $.130 $.117 $.170 
Canning .140 130 
Cooking .050 .040 050 
Stacking .030 .033 .033 
Total 350 320 253 


The No. 10 Pie is shown as an illustration because of its dis- 
similarity to other grades and sizes. The preparation is more per 
case than the other No. 10 due to a greater quantity of raw prod- 
uct required, and the labor of filling cans is automatically included 
with the cooking. The cost of stacking is kept separate not so 
much because of its relative importance, but because responsibility 
is in the hands of another department, and this labor is usually 
performed a day or more later than the other labor. 


RENTAL AND RoyaLty—Standard Cost per Case 

Rental and royalty on labor-saving equipment may be on vari- 
ous kinds of contracts, but the standard cost per case is obtained 
in a similar manner by multiplying the pounds required by the 
estimated cost per pound. The figures are included in the sum- 
mary of the costs in Exhibit 6 below, but without submitting detail 
of their calculation. 

After the standards have all been prepared for all the elements 
of the total costs, they are summarized as shown below to produce 


the total standard cost per case: 


ExHiBitT 6—SUMMARY OF TOTAL Direct MANUFACTURING COSTS 


Size 2% Fancy Choice Standard Second Water 
Raw Product $1.610 $1.425 $1.239 $ .929 $ .929 
Cans 724 724 724 724 724 
Sugar 490 330 195 .070 
Rental & Royalty .060 .060 .060 .060 .060 
Labor 350 350 350 350 350 

Total Direct $3.234 $2.889 $2.568 $2.133 $2.063 
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Size 10 Fancy Choice Standard Pie 
Raw Product $1.449 $1.282 $1.115 $ .898 
Cans 302 302 302 302 
Sugar 445 305 175 
Rental & Royalty 054 .054 054 086 
Labor 320 320 320 253 

Total Direct $2.570 $2.263 $1.966 $1.539 


The problem of determining actual daily direct costs can be 
very simply stated: Calculate what the standard costs should be 
for the entire day’s pack, compare them by elements with the 
actual costs and correct the standards for each item in proportion 
to the variation between the actual and standard costs in total. 
We will carry this out by taking a day’s pack as an example, 
limited to only a small number of items, and from that calculate 
the standard costs, compare these with the actual costs, by ele- 
ments, and then calculate the actual cost of some item packed, 
per case. 

It is desirable to know whether any deviation in the cost of raw 
product is due to the use of more or less pounds of fruit per case, 
or to higher or lower grade yields per case, or to a variation in 
the price per pound. It will be remembered that in the preparation 
of the standard costs for raw product, that the value of the fancy 
grade per pound was 130, compared with only 50 for pie. This 
means that a pound of fruit packed into fancy grade is worth 2.6 
times as much as a pound of fruit packed into pie, and that this 
arises from the added selling value. Therefore, to pack into pie 
grade, fruit that is suitable for fancy grade has just as serious 
an effect on the profits for the pack as using twice as much fruit 
as is necessary. A high cost of raw product per case cannot be 
corrected without a knowledge of whether the high cost is due 
to too much raw product being used or failure to realize high 
enough grades. 

Before calculating the standard costs for the pack, we will give 
the sources from which the actual costs will be obtained. The 


cost of the raw product is taken from the record of weights of 


raw product rece‘ved which it is necessary to maintain to pay the 
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growers. The total weight is multiplied by the average price per 
pound, with due regard to price variation for quality of fruit 
received, such as No. 1, No. 2, etc. Due allowance, too, must be 
made in obtaining the day’s run for the carryover on hand in the 
morning and at the close of the day. 

The total quantity of sugar used and other materials will be 
obtained from stock records. In connection with sugar, allow- 
ance must be made for the quantity of sugar on hand at the be- 
ginning and the close of the day in the form of syrup of various 
degrees, for which tables are used. The cost of cans used gen- 
erally must be obtained only as an estimate from the schedule 
cost. It is generally utterly impossible to obtain the actual quan- 
tity of cans used during the day, and the variation is too small 
to justify the attempt. Any undue waste in cans is easily de- 
tected from the wasted cans themselves. However, the actual total 
cost of cans is obtained in order to determine the total actual direct 
cost of the day’s production. 

The total cost of the labor comes from the daily time cards, 
which are also the basis for the payroll. The actual cost of rental 
and royalty for labor saving machinery comes from the actual 


weighing of fruit used multiplied by the actual rate per pound. 


Calculation of Total Standard Costs for One Day’s Pack 
We will take, for the day’s run, a pack of : 


300 cases 21% Fancy 75 cases No. 10 Fancy 
1,050 cases 2% Choice 75 cases No. 10 Pie 


175 cases 2%4 Standard 


Exhibit 7 below calculates the total standard cost for the entire 
day’s pack. The unit quantities of fruit and sugar, and costs for 
cans, labor, and rental and royalty are, of course, taken from the 
exhibits previously submitted. The calculation of the total cost of 
cans by multiplying by the total cases of size 2™, etc., is illus- 
trative of many labor saving economies that may be made. With 
perhaps several hundred calculations to be made, the need for 
short cuts becomes apparent, even though it is insignificant on a 


small set of transactions such as this illustration: 
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Exuisit 7—STANDARD Cost or Day’s PropuctTion 


Weight of Raw Weight of Rental and 
No. of Product Sugar Royalty 
Cases Per Per Per 
5 ise Grade Packed Cs. Total EI 7 otal ¢ Ss. Total 
2% Fancy ... 300 40 12,000 98 2940.0 
2% Choice .... 1,050 40 42,000 6.6 6,930.0 
2% Standard ... 175 40 7,000 3.9 682.5 
; Peer 1,525 61,000 10,552.5 060 $ 91.50 
10 Fancy , 75 36 =. 2,700 8.9 667.5 .054 4.05 
De See Grecacin 75 58 4,350 086 6.45 
Total All... 1,675 68,050 11,220.0 $102.00 


STANDARD WEIGHT OF RAW Propuct By GRADES, AND STANDARD COosT 


Grade Grade Price Total Grade 
Grade Weight per Pound Value 
DE ctenangpne eas i 14,700 .04026 $ 591.82 
EE eer, 03562 1,496.04 
SUMMA 2 nc cc ccccsccce 7,000 .03097 216.79 
Wal iviieccwuwd bs aweesa 4,350 .01549 67.38 

68,050 $2,372.03 


STANDARD Cost or CANS 


Size 24% ; cbewidatace 1,525 cases @ $.724 $1,104.10 
ys ere 150 cases @ .302 45.30 


$1,149.40 
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We are now ready to prepare the daily comparative cost report, 
which compares the actual daily costs with the standard costs, and 
the ratio of the actual to the standards. These ratios show the 
percentages to apply to the standard costs to determine the actual 
costs for the respective items produced. This report also shows 
the differences between the actual and the schedule, and these if 
over, indicate the losses on the day’s operations by not conforming 
to the schedule in efficiency. 


ExuHIsiT 8 








Standard Actual Ratio 
Cost or Costor Actual to Actual 
Quantity Quantity Standard Over Under 
Weight of Raw Product 68,050 70,000 1.0287 1,950 
Cost of Raw Product. ... $2,372.03 $2,100.00 8853 $272.03 
Price of Lb............. 03105 .030 9662 .00105 
Weight of Sugar........ 11,220 12,000 1.0695 780 
Price per Lb. Sugar.... .05 051 1.0200 .001 
Cost of Raw Product... $2,372.03 $2,100.00 8853 $272.03 
Cost of Sugar . A 561.00 612.00 1.0909 $51.00 
Cost of Cans , ... 1,149.40 1,149.40 1.0000 
Cost of Rental & Royalty 102.00 105.00 1.0294 3.00 
Cost of Labor 
Preparation errs 219.78 300.00 1.3650 80.22 
Canning . sans 223.25 245.00 1.0974 21.75 
Cooking .. : 83.00 80.00 .9639 3.00 
Stacking ... , 50.71 50.00 9860 71 
Total Direct Cost..... $4,761.17 $4,641.40 9748 $155.97 $275.74 
155.97 


The schedule costs are proved in total as follows, taking the 
total costs per case from Exhibit 6: 


; : Total 
Size Grade Cases Cost per Case Cost 
24 POMCY ..<... a 3.234 $ 970.20 

Choice es 2.889 3,033.45 
ae 175 2.568 449.40 

10 Fancy (epawedinteeen 75 2.570 192.75 
DOE s¢sveseudsucdananbas 75 1.539 115.42 

1,675 $4,761.22 


The total actual costs have been found to be the figures given, 
fruit at the average rate of 3 cents per pound instead of the 3.105 
in the estimate, sugar at 5.1 cent instead of 5 cents, rental and 
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royalty at 1% cents on 70,000 lIbs., and the labor figures have 
been assumed to be from the payroll records. 

These reports, both as to standard and actual costs, should 
be accumulated from day to day, so that a similar report will be 
rendered for the total costs to date. The total to date eliminates 
daily fluctuation, and becomes far more significant than the daily 
report. To save space, however, the actual cost of one item 
packed wil! be determined from the above report for the day only. 


Calculation of Actual Cost of Any Item Produced 
We will illustrate the calculation of the cost of 2% Choice, using 


the daily cost report just prepared. 


Exuisit 9—AcruaL Cost oF 2%4 CHOICE 


Standard Ratio Actual 
Lbs. of Raw Product per Case.. 40 1.0287 41.1 
Lbs. of Sugar per Case......... 6.6 1.0695 7.1 
Cost of Raw Product........... 1.425 8853 1.262 
Cae OE. Bn dawanseccncvecad. ee 1.000 72 
CeO SEs cscciadanedaes 330 1.0909 360 
Cost of Rental & Royalty eee .060 1.0294 .062 
Cost of Labor, Preparation.....  .130 1.3650 177 
errr .140 1.0974 154 
Cooking ....... .050 .9639 048 
"=e .030 .9860 .030 
Bete Tereet Cabins ixevccxsss 2.889 2.817 


In connection with the raw product, the cost has varied for 
three reasons: first, more fruit was used than the standard con- 
templated ; in the second place, it is now found that the price per 
pound is only 3 cents instead of 3.105 ; and in the third place, there 
was a variety in the grades obtained. The total cost of the raw 
product is $2,100.00 against a standard cost of $2,372.03, a sav- 
ing of $272.03 on the day’s run, i.e. 88.53 per cent of the esti- 
mate. The weight of fruit ran 102.87 per cent and the price per 
pound, 96.62 per cent of schedule. The grade yields compared 
with the estimate are therefore 89.07 per cent of schedule, indi- 
cating that grades obtained were sufficiently high to reduce the 
cost I1 per cent below schedule. 

These figures are very significant if the management is to be 
able to check the reasons for the deviations. 
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This method can be applied at the end of the pack to the total 
pack for the season, variety by variety, to obtain the actual costs 
for the season’s production. Care must be exercised to be sure 
that all the actual expenses are included. This is particularly 
likely to be ignored when costs are prepared after the pack of a 
variety, but before the close of the fiscal year, due to the likeli- 
hood of omitting items of cost not yet on the books but which 
will inevitably be incurred. 

The addition of proper percentages for overhead, selling, ad- 
ministrative and general expenses are simple matters, and are not 
discussed at length in this paper, since its main purpose was the 
preparation of daily costs in the direct manufacturing. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the canning industry is in a 
rather unusually favored position for the preparation of daily 
costs, for the volume of work is not great, many of the factors 
coming quite readily from records already kept, and there is very 


little work in process at the close of the day to be accounted for. 
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To an Army pilot, DODO ¥ 
means a cadet who hasn't 





In the jargon of Army 
flying men, cadets who 
haven’t yet made a solo 
flight are called “dodos” 
—after the large, extinct, 
non-flying bird. 


soloed 








NO CIPHERS appear on 
Model M answer dials unless 
they are part of actual answer! 
The answer, for example, used 
to read 00000040017. Now it 
reads 40017. 


Topay, time is more than money 
— it’s national security! No wonder, 
then, that Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods are finding 
greater favor than ever with the 
leaders of America’s business and 


industry. 


They know that Comptometer 
machines and methods combine high 
speed in handling vital figure work 
with remarkable first-time accuracy 
(thanks to easier read answer dials, 
and the exclusive Controlled-Key 
safeguard, which eliminates operat- 


ing errors ). 


To a business man, 


“COMPTOMETER 
ECONOMY” means 
FIGURES 
WHILE THEY'RE 

“HOT!” 
















They know Comptometer machines 
and methods are adaptable to specific 


figure-work problems — simple or 


complex. 


May a Comptometer Co. repre- 
sentative show you, in your own 
office, on your own work, why 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
more figure work in less time at 
lower cost? Telephone him — or 
write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1715 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING -CALCULATING MACHINES 

















N.A.C.A. ACTIVITIES 
AND THE MEN IN CHARGE 


This is the ninth in a series of articles devoted to a description 
te several departments through which N.A.C.A. activities 
are directed. This section of the Bulletin has been instituted in 
order that members might become better acquainted with the way 
in which these departments operate and at the same time come to 
know better the directors in charge. In this issue Harry Grube, 
National Director in charge of Publicity, describes the functions and 
methods of operation of the Department of Publicity. 











THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


Publicity fills the gap between the general public and the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. The work done by the various mem- 
bers of the Association in their respective positions in industry has to some 
extent a relationship to the welfare of the members of society. It is 
reasonable to expect that the press should acquaint the public with our 
many activities. 

The publicity of each chapter is in charge of the chapter publicity di- 
rector. He not only sees that the activities of his own chapter are prop- 
erly publicized, but also acts for the National Director in charge of 
Publicity in securing publicity in his chapter’s territory for the National 
Association. 

Contacts are made with the press by the publicity directors of each 
chapter. After contact is made the chapter publicity director submits copy 
covering the interesting and instructive activities of his chapter as well as 
national activities. Each member of a local chapter is an assistant to the 
chapter’s publicity director, and each member, and particularly each of 
the board members, is on the watch for interesting and acceptable pub- 
licity. In the same way each member of the Association, and particularly 
each of the national officers and directors, is on the look-out for informa- 
tion of a national character, such information to be transmitted to the 
various chapter directors so that they may secure local publicity covering 
national activities. 

It is chiefly through the press that the public may learn of our activities, 
although radio broadcasts are also used to some extent. The monthly 
meetings of the chapters with prominent speakers on subjects of current 
interest have news value, and their reporting in the daily press brings 
interested guests to the meetings. Plant visitations to which guests are 
invited are of interest to a great many in the community, and some may 
avail themselves of the privilege. In addition, there are many N.A.C.A. 
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activities of natural community interest, which the chapter directors write 


up for their local papers 

The Bulletins that are sent to the membership in many cases are of 
interest to many in the locality. Descriptions of such Bulletins may bring 
them to the attention of those interested. Many an employer has first 
learned of the National Association of Cost Accountants through publicity. 
This started his interest, which has been followed by officers and employees 
of the company becoming affiliated with N.A.C.A. and participating in our 
many activities 

The Publicity Director has as a source of supply the activities con- 
ducted by the other departments and all the members. Items of national 
publicity are sent out from time to time by the National Director in charge 


of Publicity. These are submitted to the local media of publicity by the 


local chapter director. 

It is the duty of the chapter publicity director to present his material 
to the press in acceptable form. The mere statement of a few facts does 
not appeal to the editors. The meetings, the social functions, the ban- 
quets, the annual election and other activities are written up in story form, 
so as to make them interesting reading. Photographs of speakers and of 
group activities are often supplied to the newspapers to accompany thie 
stories. Thus the chapter directors of publicity, working with the National 


Director in charge, tell the story of N. A. C. A. and its continuing contribn- 


tion to American industry to the great American public 


Harry A. GRUBE, 
National Director in charge of Publicity 
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HARRY A. GRUBE 
National Director in charge of Publicity 
The National Director in charge of Publicity will be remembered as 
being in charge of the convention hall at the Hot Springs National Con- 
vention and as Chairman of the Finance Committee at the National Con- 


vention held at Atlantic City. 


\ native of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, he attended the 
State Teachers College at Mil- 
lersville, Pennsylvania, and after 
his graduation taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania. Being 
interested in industry, he soon 
turned from teaching to account- 
ing. Before he became a member 
of the staff of John Heins & Co., 
of Philadelphia, one of the pione=r 
accounting firms, he held several 
accounting positions in industry. 
It was during his stay with John 
Heins & Co. that he passed the 
Pennsylvania C. P. A. examina- 
tion and later also received his 
New York C, P. A. certificate. 
His second step away from his 
birthplace was New York, where 
he became a member of the staff 
of that well-known accounting 
firm of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & 
Co. His next position was with 
the Intertype Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where he was elected 





Treasurer, a position he has held for a number of years. 

Mr. Grube joined the Association in 1920, automatically becoming a 
member of the New York Chapter. He was active in organizing the 
Brooklyn Chapter in the fall of 1932, and was elected Vice President of 
the new chapter at the organization meeting. He was President of the 
Brooklyn Chapter during the 1933-34 chapter year. Mr. Grube has been 
a member of the National Board since 1936, and in addition to serving as 
National Director in charge of Publicity, has served as National Director 
in charge of Constitution and National Director in charge of Employment. 
He is an active member of a number of accounting organizations, 
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OUR OPEN FORUM 


This section of the Bulletin is available to all for the informal dis- 
cussion of technical matters of interest to our members. Included 
here will be comments on articles in Section I, ideas and suggestions 
arising out of these articles, and other correspondence in which our 
members are likely to be interested. The ideas expressed will be 
those of the individual correspondents, and all shades of opinion will 
be welcomed to the extent that the ideas expressed are constructive 
and of general interest. 











COMMENTS ON “REFINANCING OF INSTALLMENT SALES” 


Editor, N.A.C.A. Bulletin: 

The answers to the problem of Refinancing of Installment Sales which 
appeared on pages 985-987 of the Bulletin for May 1, 1941, interest me 
very much. 

The chart captioned “Basis for Calculating Unearned Profit on Monthly 
Notes or Installments” seems to be the same method applied to amortiza- 
tion of unearned profit on installment sales as the sum-of-the-years’-digits 
method of depreciation calculation. The factor 666, which was used as a 
basis of apportionment for a 36 payment note, was in reality the sum- 
of-the-months (1 to 36, inclusive) which figure can be quickly ascertained 
by following the rule of multiplying one half the number of installments 





by one more than the number of installments; i.e., xX 37 = 666. 


a 


This rule will apply for any number of installments. 


On page 986, the second paragraph under answer No. 2 states as follows: 


“This basis contemplates charging the customer true interest on the 


account... 


It seems to me that one would have to delve into a little actuarial work 
in order to obtain “true” interest, and that, with this preface, the method 
suggested would not suffice. 

Several years ago, I developed a formula for the quick calculation of 
simple 6 per cent interest on somewhat similar monthly financing. The 
formula is tu divide the amount to be financed by 400 and multiply by one 
more than the number of installments. The interest in the case presented 
at simple 6 per cent would have been $92.50, had the payments run their 
course. 

Davin H. STANLEY, 
Dallas Chapter. 
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Editor, N.A.C.A. Bulletin: 


If I were the debtor in the problem “Refinancing of Installment Sales” 
in the May Bulletin, I would insist that at the end of the fifth month the 
account be refinanced at $858.70. Schedule 1 shows the account as it would 
appear on the finance company’s books. 

Schedule 2 shows the account figured at true interest. The balance in 
the principal account is $861.15 and to this should be credited $145 which 
is the difference between interest paid and true interest 


SAMUEL N, SELMAN, 
Philadelphia Chapter 


SCHEDULE | 


Payments T otal Principal Interest 

$1,180.00 $1,000.00 $180.00 

Jan. 1 ete . 32.77 27.77 5.00 

$1,147.23 $ 972.23 $175.00 

Feb. 1 ; 32.77 27.77 5.00 

$1,114.46 $ 944.46 $170.00 

Mch. 1 32.77 27.77 5.00 

$1,081.69 $ 916.69 $165.00 

Apr. 1 32.77 27.77 5.00 

$1,048.92 $ 888.92 $160.00 

May 1 32.77 27.77 5.00 

Bal. June 1 beeanes $1,016.15 $ 861.15 $155.00 
SCHEDULE 2 

Payments Total Principal Interest 
$1.000 

jan. 1 . ; 27.77 $ 27.77 $ 5.00 
Balance ; $ 972.23 

Feb. 1 . te et 27.77 27.77 481 
Balance : , w.eeee $ 944.46 

March 1 ' , 27.77 27.77 72 
Balance $ 916.69 

Apr. 1 27.77 27.77 458 
Balance .... $ 888.92 

May 1 . amndecees 27.77 27.77 4.44 

2 rae $ 861.15 $ 138.85 $ 23.55 
Difference in Interest .. 1.45 
To Be Refinanced ....... $ 859.70 
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Employment 











Position Available 


In some cases available positions coming to the attention of the N.A.C.A. 
Employment Service must be filled at once and cannot be advertised through 
these columns. Members seeking employment should register with National 
Headquarters and their local Chapter Director. Forms are provided for 
such registration. Applications for the position mentioned below should be 
addressed to the key number and sent to Headquarters, where they will be 


forwarded to the advertiser. 


No. 1079—Tax AccouNTANT wanted by Western Michigan Manufac- 
turer. Public accounting and tax law experience or education required. 
Not over thirty-five. State training and experience in detail, and salary 
expected. Submit recent picture 

No. 1080—Cost AccounTANTs—Real opportunity for five high grade 
factory experienced cost accountants regarded as experts on tabulating 
machine controls, including payroll, disbursements and standard costs 
Salaries from $4,000. State work history details, including exact responsi- 
bilities, compensation, accomplishments and all pertinent personal informa- 
tion including photo. Men not worth $4,000 or more based on executive 
capacity, record of success and present earnings need not apply All replies 


confidential 
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Notes 











The Life Office Management Association, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, has issued as Special Report No. 29 a pamphlet entitled “Clerical 
Personnel Policies.” The report deals with the company practices relative to 
vacation allowance plans including allowances granted to employees who 
resign during vacation, sickness benefits, and five-day week schedules. 

* * * 7 * * * * 

“Operating Results in Department and Specialty Stores in 1940,” the 
annual statistical report issued by the Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University, Boston, Mass., is now available at the price of $2.50. 


* * * * * * * * 


The recently revised edition of the pamphlet entitled “Factory Cost 
Accounting Through the Use of Standards” issued by the Department of 
Manufacture of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash 
ington, D. C., brings the development of this subject up to date. The 
discussion of the treatment of factory overhead, in particular, has been 
expanded. The pamphlet includes an introductory outline of the evolution 
of production and cost accounting methods, a statement of the underlying 
principles of the standard cost method, its uses and advantages, a discussion 
of direct material, direct labor, and overhead standards, and the accounting 
control of standard costs. 

* * * » : * » 

The annual compilation of merchandising statistics and operating ex- 
penses, entitled “1940 Departmental Merchandising and Operating Results 
of Department Stores and Specialty Stores,” is available from the Con 
trollers’ Congress of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 101 W 
31st St., New York City, at the price of $5.00 

n + * ' x + + 

[he American Photo-Engravers Association, 166 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill., have prepared a convenient and practical folder in simplified 
form entitled “A Demonstration of the Standard Cost System for Phot 
Engravers.” This folder contains a full set of forms (in reduced size) 
of the standard cost system, written up as used in actual practice, and 
provides an excellent illustrative description of their standard cost system. 

* + * » » x ¥ 

Horwath & Horwath, 551 Fifth Ave, New York City, specialists in 
hotel accounting, have issued their annual study entitled “Hotel Operations 
in 1940.” This is the ninth report in a series, and like those of the five 
preceding years, is based on the operating ratios of 100 representative hotels 


located in 50 cities of the United States 
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Notes on Current Literature 











ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. W. A. Paton. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1941, xx, 824 pp., $5.00. 


According to the author’s Preface the main purpose of this book is to 

furnish adequate material for intermediate and advanced courses in ac 
counting principles, but in its preparation “the needs of practicing account- 
ants for a thorough and up-to-date discussion of the crucial problems of 
valuation, analysis, and reporting” have not been overlooked. That the 
treatment is thorough and comprehensive is evidenced by the fact that 
almost all of the 824 pages have been devoted to text; problem and case 
material for student use has been published separately, and the review 
questions at the end of each chapter utilize only a small portion of the 
space. 
The first half of Professor Paton’s book deals with financial statements 
and the problems involving the asset side of the balance sheet. Following 
a first chapter on financial statements three chapters deal respectively 
with illustrative published statements, prescribed and recommended state- 
ments and special types of statements. These are followed by chapters on 
inventory procedure and inventory valuation (in which Professor Paton 
pays his respects to the last-in, first-out method). Two chapters on in- 
vestments are followed by seven on plant accounting, depreciation (includ 
ing a separate chapter on depreciation of utilities), valuation of plant and 
recording the effects of appraisals. The problems involved in accounting 
for land, wasting assets and intangible assets are considered in the next 
four chapters 

At this point in his text Professor Paton introduces two chapters on 
income determination preparatory to consideration in the next five chapters 
of the accounting problems connected with corporate net worth, including 
a separate chapter on dividends. This leads to discussion in two chapters 
of the problems of accounting for fixed liabilities, followed by six chapters 
on statement analysis and presentation (analysis by ratios, statements of 
funds, discussion statements and graphic presentation, an illustration of 
comprehensive analysis and common-dollar reporting), and three chapters 
on consolidated statements. 

While the organization of this text follows in general the balance sheet, 
the viewpoint throughout stresses the determination of periodic income as 
the central task of the accountant. Certainly readers will find this a 
stimulating, thought-provoking, and comprehensive treatment of accounting 


principles 
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CURRENT COST LITERATURE 











This listing, published on the first of each month, contains all the avail- 
able references to cost articles and cost material published for the most part 
during the past month. References are secured from periodicals received 
at National Headquarters, and also from the Industrial Arts Index, pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 

To secure a copy of any of the publications here referred to order direct 
from the publisher. Addresses of periodicals referred to will be found 
at the end of the references listed. 


BANKS AND BANKING 
See Mechanical Devices. 
BUDGETS 
Bell, Alan W. Variable Budgeting and the Control of Manufacturing 
Expenses. The Canadian Chartered Accountant April, 1941, pp. 
245-56; June, pp. 400-10. Establishing the budget; uses and ad- 
vantages ; examples of use of variable cost statistics. 


Cazayoux, Earle and McNutt, D. J. Budgeting a Year's Maintenance. 
Factory Management & Maintenance. June, 1941, pp. 92-3. 

Krafft, E. H. and King, H. F. Budgeting for Varying Volume. Factory 
Management & Maintenance. June, 1941, pp. 69-70. 
How to present cost data to management in usable form. 

COST ACCOUNTING 

Goetz, B. E. Relationship of Cost Accounting and Engineering Economy. 

Journal of Engineering Education. April, 1941, pp. 611-22. 
GOVERNMENT 
Naylor, E. E. Executive Preaudit of Encumbrances in Government Ac- 
yunting. Journal of Accountancy. June, 1941, pp. 507-17. 
Application in city and state expenditure of public funds. Summary 
of outstanding statutory enactments which have borne upon develop- 
ment of accounting systems in use by government today. 
INVENTORY VALUATION 

Kracke, Edward A. IJInventories—Past, Present and Future. Journal of 

Accountancy. June, 1941, pp. 486-92 


Discussion of “cost or market” and “cost and cost only” theories. 
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TYPICAL of many Burroughs 
developments is this statistical- 
accounting machine thal saves 
hours in getting vital figures. 







TODAYS BURROUGHS 


MACHINES 
provide control tiqures faster 


New Burroughs machines and features provide every 
type of record and figure control in less time, with 


less effort, at less cost. 


Burroughs representatives will gladly demonstrate these 
new developments and show you how they specifically 
meet today’s problems. Telephone your local Burroughs 


office. There is no obligation on your part. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Todays 





Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 







Control Figures 
that are vital 
to Production 


MANAGEMENT FIGURES— 
Vital figure-facts, statistics and 
reports that permit quick de- 
cisions, quick action. 


MATERIAL CONTROL— 

Records that control the flow 
of materials to scheduled rate 
of output—furnish up-to-the- 
minute statistics and reports. 


LABOR ACCOUNTING— 
Earnings calculations, wage 
accruals and payroll records 
that insure proper payment of 
personnel—provide adequate 
statistics and reports. 


COST RECORDS— 
Cost-to-date figures — availabl 
every day—that provide e 
pense and production contro 
and statistics for review 

















res 


low 
rate 
the- 
rts. 


age 
rds 
t of 
late 
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INVESTMENTS AND SECURITIES 

Stewart, Andrew The Work of the Professional Accountant Under the 
Securities Act of 1933. The New York Certified Public Accountant. 
May, 1941, pp. 459-66. 
Preparation and certification of financial statements and supporting 
schedules to be filed as part of registration, and, to some extent, for 
use in a prospectus. 

LAUNDRIES 

Dewey, Domer E. Accounting Problems and Opportunities in the Laundry 
Industry. Journal of Accountancy. June, 1941, pp. 493-506. 
Expense classifications, depreciation rates, uniform accounting methods, 
insurance treatment of accounts receivables; typical balance-sheet and 
profit and loss statement 


MECHANICAL DEVICES 

Ellis, J. R. Machines Improved Operating Routine: Pittsford National 
Bank. Bankers Monthly. May, 1941, pp. 212-14. 

Reed, J. H. Machines Smoothed Out Our Operating Peaks. Bankers 
Monthly, May, 1941, p. 200-4 

MINING AND QUARRYING 

Peloubet, Maurice E. A System of Accounts for the Small Mining Enter- 
prise. The Chartered Accountant in Australia. April, 1941, pp. 481- 
88 

NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Russell, Donald M. National Defense Contracts. Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery Journal. May, 1941, pp. 1-7. 
Contract forms; contracts without competitive bidding; cost concept; 
emergency plant facilities contract; tax status of plant cost reimburse- 
ments; assignment of claims; construction with government funds. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Klainer, J. B. Can the Continuing Property Records Pay Their Way? 
Public Utilities. May 8, 1941, pp. 596-605 

New York State Society of C.P.A.’s. Committee on Public Utilities Ac 
counting Public Utthties Accounting New York Certified Public 
Accountant. May, 1941, pp. 467-88 


Discussion includes five papers 
STATEMENTS—FINANCIAI 
Stempf, Victor H. I[Vhose Balance Sheet Is It? New York Certified 
Public Accountant. May, 1941, pp. 442-48; Commentary, pp. 448-58 


Importance of accountant submitting a report concerning his work and 


opinion in connection with every financial statement 
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MAKCHANT DESTROYS 


In this column will be found timely data 


The Trojan Horse’of 


mppEn FIGURES) 





No keyboard figures can hide 
inside aMARCHANT, ready surrep- 
titiously to sabotage the answer. 
In a MARCHANT, all figures ap- 
pear in plain view in straight-line 
dials for easy and accurate check- 
ing —so MARCHANT operators 
work swiftly and with undisturbed 
confidence, secure in the knowl- 
edge that the “right answer”’ will 
always be forthcoming. 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS 

provide a complete and 

visible proof of accuracy 
with 

Dials for All 3 Factors 


including the keyboard entry. 
















For Banks 


Unequaled for Account Analysis, Savings 
Interest (any plan), Loan Schedules, Simul- 
taneous showing of credits to principal and 
interest with new balance on Direct Reduc- 
tion Loans, Advance Interest Discounted, Per- 
sonal Loan Department, Exchange, Bond Pre- 


mium Amortization, etc., etc. 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 





useful to all Cost Accountants 


MARCHANT 
METHOD 


PERCENTAGE PRORATION 
OF A SMALL NUMBER 
OF AMOUNTS 


The usual method is to obtain the 
reciprocal of the total and multiply 
by the respective amounts to give 
the ratio that each bears to total. 


When the number of amounts is 
six or less, the time required to ob- 
tain the reciprocal becomes an ap- 
preciable part of the total time. In 
such cases, the work is expedited 
by dividing the amounts by the 
total. 


This is simplified on any 10 col- 
umn Marchant by use of the Key- 
board Constant Device. 


EXAMPLE: $ 38.49 3.22% 
872.34 72.99 
189.25 15.84 
95.05 7.95 


$1195.13 100.00% 


Inasmuch as percentages to 1/100 
of 1% require a maximum of four 
digits, it is satisfactory to use a 
divisor of five significant figures. 


To find the percentages as above: 


Use any 10 column Marchant with Key- 
board Constant Device; decimals, Upper 
Dial 4, Middle Dial 7, and Keyboard 
Dial 7 and 1. 


(1) Set up total (1195.1) at Ist Key- 
board dial decimal, and first amount 
(38.49) at 7th decimal, and with carriage 
in first position, touch Add Bar and then 
touch Subtract Bar. 


(2) Shift to 5th position and divide. 
First % (3.22) appears in Middle Dial 
(3) Clear Middle Dial and repeat steps 
(1) and (2) for other percentages, ex- 
cept that it is not necessary to re-set the 

total 
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TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES 
Robinson, George C. Accounting for Common Trust Funds. Trusts and 
Estates, May, 1941, pp. 511-17. 
Specimen journal entries; income tax procedure; planning the operat- 
ing procedure. 
WAGES, SALARIES & FEES 
Sliding Pay Scale. Business Week. April 19, 1941, p. 48+. 


Schick contract, pegging wages to cost of living. 


ADDRESSES OF PUBLICATIONS LISTED 

Bankers Monthly, 111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. (50¢) 

Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (20¢) 

Canadian Chartered Accountant (The), 10 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. ($2 per year) 

Chartered Accountant in Australia, 67 York St., Sydney, New So. Wales, 
Australia. 

Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(35¢) 

Journal of Accountancy (The), 13 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. (35¢) 

Journal of Engineering Education, F. L. Bishop, Secy., University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (50¢) 

L. R. B. & M. Journal, Lybrand Ross Bros, & Montgomery, 90 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 

New York Certified Public Accountant, 15 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
(25¢) 

Public Utilities Fortnightly, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. (75¢) 

Trusts & Estates, Fiduciary Publishers, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (60¢) 


Note: The prices given above, unless otherwise indicated, are for single 
issues only. When the annual subscription rate appears, the price of single 
issue is not listed. Where no price is given, the rate may be obtained by 
writing direct to the address listed. No attempt is made to price foreign 


publications because of fluctuating rates of exchange. 
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THREE TIMES Your Money’s Worth | 
with the World’s Most Unique Calculator’ 


ONE: IT’S A COMPLETE 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 
for every type of multipli- 
cation and division problem. 


TWO: IT’S A LISTING- 
ADDING MACHINE... easy 
to operate, fast, soundly engi- 
neered and compactly built... 
with electric direct subtrac- 
tion, electric sub-totals and 
totals. 


T H RE E: WITH WIDE 
CARRIAGE, IT’S A FAST, 
LOW-COST STATISTICAL 
MACHINE ... for computing and printing 
Earnings directly onto Time Sheets. . . for 
posting simplified Accounts Receivable ledgers 
and statements ... for producing Customers’ 
Statements which require extension of quantity 
by price ... for computing engineering data 
and cost estimates directly onto specification 
sheets which are permanently file-able. 


The Remington Rand 


Printing Calculator 


ONLY Rand Noiseless, Standord, Portable Typewriters . . . Adding, Calculating, Bookkeeping, Punched-Card Accounting 
R mingto”" --. Kardex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and Equipment, Loose-leaf Devices . . . r 
e CAN FURNISH Records Equipment . . . Typewriter Supplies . . . Duplicator Supplies . . . and other Precision Products including the 


EVERY OFFICE NEED famous Remington Rand Dual Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cities | 







os 
— 








SEE THIS TRIPLE-VALUE 
TIME-SAVER IN ACTION 
TODAY! A complete demon- 


stration on YOUR work...in your 
office or ours... awaits you. Just 
phone your nearest Remington 
Rand office... or write direct to 


Remington Rand Inc. Buffalo, N.Y. 





- | 
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Applications for Membership 








Baltimore 
Clinton L, Banks, Koppers Co., American Hammered Piston Ring 
Div., 1410 Bush St., Baltimore, Md. 


Griffin B. Coleman, 101 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 


Boston 
Robert L. Mower, Tyer Rubber Co., Railroad St., Andover, Mass. 


(Company Transfer from G, Oldenbrook, Jr.) 


Bridgeport 
Edward H, Mott, Eccles & Mott, Inc., 653 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn 


Chicago 
Ralpii R. Roller, Peerless Mold & Machine Co., 1108 S. Kilbourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Company Transfer from C. T. Schandelmeier) 


Grand Rapids 
Ronald F. DePuit, 2231 Wrenwood St., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Company Transfer from J. H. Balkema) 
Egnar E. Johnson, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 1133 W. Western, 
Muskegon, Mich, 


Kansas City 
C. E. Carpenter, 204 Land Bank Bldg., 15 W. 10th St., Kansas City, 
Mo 
Eugene Shanks, Hall Bros., Inc., 2505 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Company Transfer from F. Taylor) 
Robert L. Winslow, Ir., Lunsford, Barnes & Co., 1003 Insurance Ex- 
change Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 


Los Angeles 
Charles R. Burks, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 747 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ferris I. Palmer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 1705 Victory Pl. Bur- 


bank, Calif 


New York 


Clarence 7. Mattison, 24 Sherman Ave., East Port Chester, Conn 
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ACCURATE FIGURES 41 @ 
PEST ECHECU SHEET GCHRCENCHMENUM) GLC ts 


The Fridén Super-matic Tabulating Model “ST-10” 
provides figures RAPIDLY and ACCURATELY. Try 


these amazing Calculators on your own work. 


Fridén Automatic Calculators are Sold and 
Serviced by a Factory trained personnel in 
over 250 Company controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


—- pe iL i ——— 
FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INC. 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE — SAN LEANDRO, CALIF 
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Peoria 

Bruce E. Darrell, Williams, Inc., 828 S. Adams, Peoria, Ill. 

Rudolph W. Johansson, Chic Mfg. Co., 1001 S. Adams St., Peoria, IIl 

James Macrae, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
Philadelphia 

George J. Kempf, 11 Crestmont Terrace, Collingswood, N. J 
Reading 

Ralph J. Doerrman, The Carpenter Steel Co., P.O. Box 662, Reading, 

Pa. (Company Transfer from G, A. Bachman 

Syracuse 

Allen C. Ritz, Rollway Bearing Co., 541 Seymour St., Syracuse, N. \ 
Toledo 

Laurence G. Carpenter, Standard Products Co., Port Clinton, Ohio 
Worcester 


Charles F. Caton, Wm. Knowlton & Sons Co., Main St., West Upton, 
Mass 


Raymond E. Soule, Wm, Knowlton & Sons Co., Main St., West Upton, 
Mass 


Outside Chapter Territory 

Albert E. Jacobs, Avianca, Barranquilla, Republic de Colombia, South 
America 

John M. Schoeppel, Ray Stephens, Inc., 1716 First National Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla 

Stanley N. Usher, Gordon Edgell & Sons, Ltd., “Bradwardine,” 
Bathurst, N. S. W., Australia. 

Tsung-Wen Woo, China Vegetable Oil Corp., King’s Bldg., Hong 


kong, China 





Vonroe Adding-Calculator, Model MA 


7-W. Simple, speedy, automatic. 


The ideal calculater for volume figuring, at a price te fit any budget. 


FIG URES the spotlight is on pro- 


duction today, more production, faster produc- 
tion; and all along the way that means more 
figure work, faster figure work, accurate 
figure work. Monroe is ready to meet the 
demand; ready with simple, speedy machines 
for every type of business figuring, machines 
that turn out more figures at less cost — and 
ready with a nation-wide service organization 
of Monroe-owned branches in every important 
city in the United States. Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 








MONROE 


MACHINES FOR 
CALCULATING, 
ADDING, BOOKKEEPING, 
CHECKWRITING 














